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tariff. Western Australia, for example, has commonly con-
sidered the tariff an embarrassment. It produces wheat and
wool for unprotected world markets, where it has to earn
the credits necessary to pay for commodities purchased in
the highly protected home market. It cannot develop much
secondary industry itself because of its limited power re-
sources and its isolation through miles of desert from the
markets of eastern Australia. Separation from the other
states of the Commonwealth helps to explain the recurring
tensions in Western Australia, most dramatically expressed
in the secession movement of the early thirties and in the
referendum whereby the electors of the state by a majority
of almost two to one declared for secession.17 The logic
which in 1900 had restrained New Zealand from joining the
Commonwealth explained in 1932 the attempt of Western
Australia to withdraw: an isolated community engaged in
primary production saw an advantage in being free to frame
its own commercial relations with the outer world. But
ameliorative measures, especially financial aid, helped to keep
the state within the federation.
The tariff has, therefore, made certain sections of the
population critical of the Commonwealth and has occasionally
impaired federal cohesion. Its more immediate benefits
are conferred on New South Wales and Victoria whereas its
major costs are concentrated in the outlying states, dependent
directly and almost exclusively upon the export industries.
Other Commonwealth policies have accentuated the sense
of economic divergence between the centre and the periphery.
The Navigation Act has particularly irritated Tasmania and
Western Australia. Passed in 1912 and enforced first in
1921, it has had the broad effect of restricting much of the
trade between Australian ports to Australian ships. Tas-
mania, with a high per capita import and export commerce
and dependent on sea transport, especially disliked the re-
striction. South and Western Australia no less complained
of excessive rates, the paucity of ships, and the injury to the
tourist trade. To meet this flow of criticism, the regulations
17NInety-one per cent of the electors exercised the franchise. See The Case
of the People of Western Aitstralia; also F. R. Beasley, "The Secession Movement
in Western Australia" (Australian Quarterly t Mar., 1936)*